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The Wotton Plant and Cotton Gin 
(Concluded from page 364.) 

Miller and Whitney’s plan of operations was 
essentially vicious (faulty.) They proposed to 
construct avd retain the ownership of all the ma- 
chives that wight be needed, setting up one in 
each cotton-growing neighbourhood, and ginning 
all the staple for every third pound of the pro- 
duct. Even at this rate, the invention would 
have been one of enormous benefit to the planters 
—cotton being then worth from twenty-five to 
thirty-three cents per pound. But no single 
manufactory could turn out the gins so fast as 
wanted, and planters who might readily have con- 
sented to the terms of the patentees, had the 
machines been furnished so fast as required, could 
hardly be expected to acquiese so readily in the 
necessity of doing without machines altogether 
because the patentees could not, though others 
could supply them. And then the manufacture 
of machines, to be constructed and worked by the 
patentees alone, involved a very large outlay of 
money, which must mainly be obtained by borrow- 
ing. Miller’s means being soon exhausted, their 
first loan of ten thousand dollars was made on the 
comparatively favorable condition of five per cent. 
premium, in addition to lawful interest. But 
they were soon borrowing at twenty per cent. per 
month. Then there was sickness ; Whitney hav- 
ing a scvere and tedious attack in 1794; after 
which the scarlet fever raged in New Haven, dis- 
abling many of his workmen; and soon the law 
suits, into which they were driven in defence of 
their patent, began to devour all the money they 
could make or borrow. In 1795 Whitney had 
another attack of sickness ; and, on his return to 
New Haven, from three weeks of suffering in New 
York, learned that his manufactory, with all his 
machines and papers, had just been consumed by 
fire, whereby he found himself suddenly reduced 
to utter bankruptcy. Next came a report from 
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from Georgia to Whitney, urging him to hasten 
to London, there to counteract the stupid preju- 
dice which had been excited against ginned cot- 
ton ; adding: “‘ Our fortune, our fate depends on 
it. The process of patent+ginning is now quite 
at astand. I hear nothing of it except the con- 
dojence of a few real friends, who express their 
regret that so promising an invention has entirely 
failed.” 

Whitney endeavored to obey this injunction, 
but could no where obtain the necessary funds ; 
though he had several times fixed the day of his 
departure, and on one occasion had actually en- 
gaged his passage and taken leave of his friends. 
October 7th, 1797, E. Whitney wrote to an inti- 
mate friend a letter, whereof the following is an 
extract: 

“ The extreme embarrassments which have been 
for a long time accumulating upon me are now 
become so great that it will be impossible for me 
to struggle against them many days longer. It 
has required my utmost exertions fo exist, with- 
out making the least progress in our business | 
have laboured against the strong current of dis- 
appointment which has been threatening to carry 
us down the cataract; but I have laboured with 
a shattered oar, and struggled in vain, unless 
some speedy relief is obtained.” ° 

At length the ridiculous prejudice against cot- 
ton cleaned by Whitney’s gin gradually and slowly 
gave way, and the value of the invention began 
to be perceived and acknowledged. But Miller 
and Whitney’s first suit against infringers now 
came to trial before a Georgia jury ; and in spite 
of the judge’s charge directly in the plaintiff's 
favor, a verdict was given for the defendant—a 
verdict from which there was no appeal. When 
the second suit was ready for trial at Savannah, 
No judge appeared, and, of course, no court was 
held. Meantime, the South fairly swarmed with 
pirates on the invention, of all kinds and degrees. 
In April, 1799, Miller writes to Whitney as fol- 
lows : 

‘‘ The prospect of making any thing by ginning 
in this State is atan end. Surreptitious gins are 
erected in every part of the country; and the 
jurymen at Augusta have come to an understand- 
ing among themselves that they will never give 
a cause in our favor, let the merits of the case be 
as they may.” 

It would not be surprising if the firm would 
now have gladly relinquished the working of their 
machines, and confined themselves to the sale of 
patent rights. But few would buy what they 
could safely steal, and those few gave notes which 
they generally took care not to pay. If sued, 


England that the British manufacturers con-|juries would often return 4 verdict of no considera- 
demned and rejected the cotton cleaned by his|tion, or a trial would be staved off until collection 
machines, on the ground that the staple was| was barred by the statute of limitations, which out- 
greatly injured by the ginning process. And now/lawed a debt that had existed through a period of 
no one would touch the ginned cotton ; and block-|four years. On one occasion, the agent of the 
heads were found to insist that the roller-gin—a| patentees, who was dispatched on a collecting tour 
preposterous rival to Whitney’s, whereby the seed| through the State of Georgia, was unable to ob- 
was crushed in the fibre, instead of being actually| tain money enough to pay his expenses, and was 
separated from it—was actually a better machine/compelled to draw on his employers for nearly 
than Whitney’s. In the depths of their distress|the full amount. 


and insolvency, Miller wrote (April 27, 1796) 


Finally, in 1801, this agent wrote to his prin- 
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cipals that, though the planters of South Carolina 
would not pay their notes, many of them sug- 
gested a purchase of the right of the patentecs 
for that State by its Legislature; and he urged 
E. Whitney to come to Columbia, and try to make 
an arrangement on this basis. Whitney did so, 
taking sowe letters and testimonials from the new 
President, Jefferson, and his Secretary of State, 
Madison, which were doubtless of service to him 
in his negotiations. His memorial having been 
duly submitted to the Legislature, proposing to 
sell the patent right for South Carolina for one 
hundred thousand dollars, the Legislature debated 
it, and finally offered for it fifty thousand—twenty 
thousand down, and ten thousand per annum for 
three years. Whitney, in a letter written the day 
after the passage of the act, says : 

“The use of the machine here is amazingly 
extensive, and the value of it beyond all calcula- 
tion. Jt may without exaggeration, be said to 
have raised the value of seven-eighths of all the 
three Southern States, from fifty to one hundred 
per cent. We get bat a song for it in comparison 
with the worth of the thing; but it is securing 
something. It will enable Miller and Whitney 
to pay all their debts, and divide something be- 
tween them. It establishes a precedent which 
will be valuable as it respects our collections in 
other States, and I think there is now a fair pro- 
spect that I shall in the event realize property 
enough to render me comfortable, and, in some 
measure, independent.” 

He was mistaken. The next Legislature of 
South Carolina nullified the contract, suspended 
payment on the thirty thousand still due, and in- 
stituted a suit for the recovery of the twenty thou- 
sand that had been already paid. (The pretences 
on which this remarkable course was taken were 
that it had been discovered that Whitney’s was 
not the first invention of the kind, but that a 
model or miniature machine on the same principle 
had been seen by some one named, at least twelve 


mouths before Whitney’s was brought into view, | 


and that something similar was long ago used in 
Switzerland for the purpose of picking rags to 
make paper.) 

North Carolina, to her honor be it recorded, in 
December, 1802, negotiated an arrangement with 
E. Whitney, whereby the legislature laid a tax of 
two shillings and six pence upon every saw em- 
ployed in ginning cotton, to be continued for five 
years, which sum was to be collected by the 
sheriffs in the same manner as the public taxes; 
and after deducting the expenses of collection, 
the avails were faithfully paid over to the patentee. 
The old North State was not extensively engaged 
in cotton-growing, and the pecuniary avails of 
this action were probably not large; but the ar- 
rangement sees to have been a fair one, and it 
was never repudiated. South Carolina, it should 
in justice be said, through her legislature of 
1804, receded from her repudiation, and fulfilled 
her original contract. 

Mr. Miller, the partner of Whitney, died, poor 
and embarrassed, on the 7th of December, 1803. 
At the term of the U. States District Court for 
Georgia, held at Savannah in December, 1807, 
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and who attribute to other causes—to the reading| carried is moreover made practically heavier by|this wise, ‘Whosoever doth not bear his cross, 


of the Holy Scriptures, to the preaching andj being placed on the end of a long stick. 


‘Ajand come after me, cannot be made my disciple.’ 


teaching of their pastors—the very influences| man,’ said a workman, ‘could not do a “taker; When I came to see that heavenly treasure, made 


which guide their lives—the secret misgivings—|in’s” work ; it would kill him.’ 
the sudden warnings—the holy consolations,|the labour exacted from the boys is, six hours is 


which are without doubt those influences of the 
Holy Spirit in which we believe. Even so the 
light of the sun shone alike on him who under- 
stood the true theory of the universe, and upon him 
who knew not the place of the orb of day in our 
system. Yet the mistake of the latter shut him 
up in ignorance, precluded him from the glorious 








the utmost period of unbroken rést they are al- 
lowed, and in this is included the time spent in 


going home and returning, and for meals; leaving 
a very short period indeed for sleep, and none for 


recreation unless at the expense of sleep. Over- 
work is frequent. A little boy, ten years of age, 
‘had worked without cessation from seven on 


Exhausting as 


manifest, and revealed in my soul, and kept my 
affections thereunto, the yoke of Christ which 
seemed to be so heavy became light, even so it is 
unto all them that keep in faithful obedience unto 
him, and take up his daily cross. I have known 
a travel towards that spiritual kingdom of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; for I saw a race 
set before me, and I saw if J did run with all my 
might, it was possible for me to obtain the-prize. 


discoveries of the true philosophy and would for-| Friday morning until seven on Saturday evening, Therein I have had an exercise of my faith, for 


ever have arrested the progress of science. 


will the members of a society which enjoys the| thing he could find.’ 


And|‘ only lying down a little now and then on any-(jhad I not believed in the object of my faith, 
In one sheet-glass manu-/Christ Jesus, it had been impossible for me to 


full light of the gospel day, turn for instruction! factory a boy has worked thirty-six hours without|run that blessed race. As J was faithful and 
to those who are still in its twilight, and there-| going to bed, and another had worked for sixty|obedient to the manifestation of Christ, who is 


fore see dimly ; beholding men, in the expressive| consecutive hours. 


figure of holy writ, as trees walking ? 
+2 
For “The Friend.” 
Manufacturing Labourers, 
(Concluded from page 362.) 


“The seat of the glass manufacture of Great 


Britain has been chiefly determined by the pre- 
sence of coal, of which large quantities are re- 


quired, and in some measure by the facilities for 


obtaining the other materials, such as marl and 
sand. 
sons employed in the glass manufacture in the 
United Kingdom is 3934 ; and of females, above 
the age of 18, there are employed in England and 
Wales about 1600. The age at which children 
enter the glass-works is commonly between nine 
and eleven. The heat to which they are exposed 
is necessarily great, and they are often literally 
standing for hours ‘ between two fires.’ In some 
works, as in the crown and sheet-glass houses, 
the boys are ‘almost permanently in a very high 
temperature,’ the hottest employments being those 
of the little shovel-holders and pushers, boys who 
protect the men, by holding up shovels, from the 
heat of the furnaces when they are opencd for the 
extraction of the metal, and who also open and 
‘shut the doors. The heat to which they are ex- 
posed is terrific, a thermometer held close to a 
boy’s head rose immediately to 130°. The As- 
sistant-Commissioner, standing near a boy whose 
position was permanent, afterwards found the 
crown and brim of his hat completely melted out 
of shape. At the mouth of another kiln, where 
the boys were constantly putting in articles to 


anneal, the mercury of a thermometer rose rapidly} 


to the top, viz., 150°. 


The number of children and young per-| 


less in all the glass-houses. 


health of growing boys, and to destroy their con- 


stitutions ; their appearance is described as un- 
healthy, their frames slight, and they all suffer 
more or less from languor, head-ache, and the 


Night work prevails more or|God’s righteousness, which is manifest and re- 
It is impossible to 
conceive any system more calculated to ruin the 


ceived in the internal parts, I received daily sup- 
plies of strength in my greatest exercises. Unto 
whom then shall I return the glory and the praise 
of this wonderful work of my salvation, and eter- 
nal happiness, but unto Christ Jesus, the great 
fountain of life, mercy, and truth, and righteous- 


effects of sudden chills after exposure to great|ness! which I do desire to return at this time, and 


heat; their feet are often sore and blistered, and 


they not unfrequently fall asleep over their work. 


‘When you come to work at nine at night,’ said 


a little boy of thirteen to the Assistant-Commis- 


sioner, ‘ you do feel very sleepy, and have to sing 


to keep awake.’ 


“ Under the conditions in which this manufac- 
ture is at present carried on, a very large propor- 
tion of the boys employed in the trade are neces- 
sarily entirely uneducated. The glass makers 


at all other times, unto Him who lives and reigns 
for ever, God over all, blessed for evermore. 
“And now, wy friends, as the Lord brought 
these things unto my remembrance, I could do 
no less than declare unto you the wonderful deal- 
ings of the Lord to my soul, that all thereby might 
receive the instructions of the Lord, who is fore- 
warning the sons and daugbters of men, according 
to the greatness of his wisdom. Certainly, al- 
though the Lord never created man to destroy 


indeed, as a body, are said to be an untaught and|him, yet his determination shall stand forever ; 


intractable class. 


The medical evidence on the|that is, they that take warning in the day of their 


injury inflicted on young boys by the glass works) visitation, and return with all their hearts, and 
is unusually emphatic, and a hope is expressed | with all their souls, shall find the way of life made 
that the temptation to which worthless and im-|manifest, and revealed in them, which leads unto 
provident parents are exposed to ‘ discount’ their)the Father, who is an eternal fountain of life. 


children in this business will be put an end to. 





For “The Friend.” 
The Juvenile Column, No. 14 


Tuomas GET?Tos. 


Thomas Gettos, of Bandon in Ireland, was an|their everlasting destruction. 


ancient worthy, who died in 1682.* 


But they that neglect the day of their visitation, 
must be shut up under darkness, until the great 
day of the Lord. And then they shall come to 
know they have rebelled against him, and must 
know his righteous judgments, although it be to 
Here they shall 


About|see and know that their destruction was and is of 


eight hours before he departed this life, he thus |‘hemselves ; and God will be glorified, even in the 
instructively alludes to the visitations, judg-|destruction of his enemies. 


ments, and mercies of the Lord to him in the 
time of his youth. 

‘‘T have known the terrors of the Lord for sin, 
and for transgression committed against him in 


The kilns in bottle works resemble arches in| the time of my youth. But He that is an ever- 
a wine cellar, and their heat was found to vary) lasting fountain of life and mercy, did not leave 


from 106° to 120°. They have no communica- 
tion with either light or air, except the opening 
through which the bottles are carried in and taken 
out. The air is necessarily deficient in oxygen, 
and therefore very exhausting to work in; but 
the boys occupied in carrying bottles into and out 
of the kilns are, nevertheless, in constant motion, 








me in the greatness of my wickedness, but in the 
abundance of his pity aud compassion visited me, 
and found me out, and laid hold on me by his 


judgments, and did awaken me, even in that dead 


state and condition he found me in. He made 
manifest his living truth, viz: Christ Jesus, the 
light of the world, which enlightens every one 


“ And, now it is the desire of my heart and 
soul, even before the Lord God Almighty, that 
all may be warned and awakened out of that state 
of deadness and security which the god of this 
world hath brought them into, so that the right- 
eous judgments of the Lord might be made mani- 
fest unto them ; that so they may lay hold of his 
mercy in the day of their visitation.” 

May the above exhortation of oné who finished 
his course with joy, who has left waymarks for our 
help and admonition, aud has given another proof 
not only of the ever proffered help, goodness and 
mercy of our great Overruler, but that he is able 


and the distance ran by each in a day’s work! shat cometh into the world, of the whole stock of|to preserve in every strait, trial and temptation 


amounts to many miles. At some bottle works 
in Yorkshire, the ‘takers in’ are said to run, on 
an average, from fifteen to sixteen miles each 
‘journey’ or day’s work. At one of these works 
the distance travelled by a boy only eleven years 
old, was measured, and was found to vary from 
thirteen and a half to seventeen miles a day, ac- 
cording to the number of bottles ‘carried. In 
another, where ninety dozen of bottles were car- 
tied (only a ‘fair journey,’) the distance was 
found whe twenty miles. In the manufacture 


mankind. So the light and life being made 
manifest to me, it became the joy of my heart, 
and the life of my soul. I was brought to see 
that I must come to deny the world, and the 
glory and riches thereof, and the honour thereof, 
and all things that are beneath. It became a 
very great cross to the fleshly part, which I saw 
I must daily keep to; for when I went from that 
which crucified me to the world, and the world to 
mé, my enemy prevailed over me, so that I saw 
the words of Christ fulfilled in me, in that res- 


of common flint-glass bottles the distance ran by) pect, according to his testimony, who declared on 


y8 was found to be from sixteen to eighteen 
miles in six hours. The weight of the articles 





* Piety Promoted, vol. I., pp. 248 to 250. 





unto the great end, have due place with our young 
readers, and sink deep into their hearts. Truly 
we have line upon line and precept upon precept, 
that the Lord Jesus, who gave his precious life 
a ransom for us, calls fox the whole heart in sac- 
rifice ; that He requires self-denial, and the faith- 
fal maintenance of His cross, in a world that 
lieth in wickedness: and that He is equal to all 
our need—the ever-present Helper, and Comfor- 
ter, and Physician of value, unto the complete 
redemption which is of and through Him. This 
truth we would again press, and invite all our 
beloved young Friends to bear duly in mind, that 
help is laid upon One that is mighty. That, 
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while our ever compassionate Saviour calls us to 
be. followers of Him as dear Children, He, at the 
same time, stands to us in the relation of a tender 
and loving Parent, who knows all our conflicts, 
crosses, and varied tribulations, because He has 
trodden the way before us for us, and is an High 
Priest, eminently touched with the feeling of all 
our infirmities ; pitying those that fear Him, and 
waiting to gather them, even as a hen gathereth 
her brood under her wings. But that cross, which 
erucifies to the world, and through obedience to 
which, the world becomes crucified unto us, cap 
never be set aside or rendered obsolete, in the 
true christian’s pilgrimage unto the better country. 
Throughout all time, and from youth to old age, 
the knowledge of, and obedience to this doctrine, 
which William Penn says is the only door to true 
christianity, never can be compromised or gain- 
sayed: viz., ‘‘Christ’s cross is Christ’s way to 
Christ’s crown.” But equally true is it, that our 
crucified Emmanuel, who requires to take His 
yoke upon us, is the ever living Teacher, and 
sufficiency of His people. Being no less the 
Omega—the ending, the crown, and the joy, than 
He is the Alpha—the beginning, the refuge, and 
the help of all that sincerely love, and seek, and 
put their trust in Him. 

It is declared of the dear Son and Sent of God, 
that, for the joy that was set before him, he en- 
dured the cross, despising the shame, &c. And 
His own precept to all is, “If any man will come 
after me, let kim deny himself and take up his 
daily cross and follow me.”’ Now what, beloved 
young readers, could cause so much real joy in 
your own hearts, and to all of your true friends, 
as well as joy before that throne at the right hand 
of which the dear Sufferer, and Examplar, and 
Intercessor is now set, as for you to take upon 
you the same cross, with the true self-denial, and 
looking unto Jesus, the author and the finisher 
of your faith, run with diligence the race that is 
set before you, unto true peace here, and its 
endless fruiting in the glorified state beyond. It 
is written, “‘ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither have entered into the heart of man, the 
things which God hath prepared for them that 
love him.” We believe there is no true peace or 
rest for any, short of this submission and alle- 
giance to Christ Jesus, the Lord of all; letting 
the government be upon His shoulders. These 
are the very conditions of discipleship and salva- 
tion. And He who has imposed them, can, and 
will, make every self-denial and sacrifice a rich 
returning income of spiritual rejoicing and joy to 
the willing and obedient suul. For, the Lord’s 
hand is full of blessings. He is the giver of 
every good and perfect gift. And, Wisdom’s 
ways, throughout all time, must remain the 
ways of pleasantness, and all her paths, those only 
of true and lasting peace. And again, how ani- 
mating and consoling the promise—ever sure to 
all who love the Lord Jesus in sincerity—“ Thou 
wilt show me the path of life : in thy presence is 
Fullness of joy ; at thy right hand there are pleas- 
ures forevermore.” 


pphiliaminlp apiparenps.: 
For “The Friend.’’ 


Professor Silliman 


The late Benjamin Silliman, professor of Chem- 
istry, mineralogy and geology, in Yale College, 
who, not long since terminated his bright and 
useful life, was a man of no common excellence 
of character. Few persons probably have com- 
manded so universally the love and respect of all 
classes of people. A late number of Littell’s 
Living Age. contains an article reviewing the life 
of Silliman, by George F. Fisher, from which we 
propose to e a few extracts. 


THE FRIEND. 


“ His personal appearance was such as to at- 
tract the notice of every observer. The venerable 
John Pierpont, who first saw him more than sixty 
years ago, says that he thought him then the 
handsomest man he had ever seen. All who have 
met him will recall his commanding form, his 
open, intelligent countenance, his beaming eye, 
and his manners gentlemanly and refined, from 
habitual courtesy, as well as from native grace. 
His ready utterance, passing from familiarity and 
even playfulness, to a bigh degree of eloquence, 
his enthusiasm in the cause of science, his obvi- 
ous desire at once to instruct and please, all 
combined to place him in the very front rank of 
public lecturers, and rendered him a general fa- 
vorite among all classes who enjoyed the privilege 
to hear him speak or converse. 

‘¢ As a pioneer in the cause of science in this 
country, he is deserving of high praise. He may 
almost be said to have given shape to mineralogy, 
chemistry and geology. His zeal for knowledge 
amounted to a passion. He was awake to every 
new discovery, and he was as ready to impart as 
he was eager to gain knowledge on all the subjects 
which belonged to his department of study. To 
fit himself for the part for which he was selected 
while yet a tutor in college, by the sagacity of 
president Dwight, he resorted first to Philadelphia 
and then to Great Britain, and placed himself 
under the most competent instructors. Even 
then, while but a young man, he showed his firm- 
ness of principle and his christian consistency. 
When Professor Barton proposed that his pupils 
should visit Peale’s Museum to examine the 
specimens, illustrative of his geological lectures, 
on a Sunday, he modestly stated, that although 
he did not wish to interfere with their conveni- 
ence, he had other occupations on that day, which 
would make it necessary for him to lose the cov- 
templated visit. The result was that another day 
was chosen for the visit. 

‘‘ Throughout a career extending beyond four- 
score years, we observe this same fidelity to prin- 
ciple, and the same fearless exhibition of his 
christian convictions. When his old associate, 
Dr. Hare, went over to spirtualism and avowed 
infidelity, giving heed to mediums and seducing 
spirits, Professor Silliman wrote him a letter of 
kind but manly remonstrance, accompanying it 
with the present of a religious book which he 
requested his friend carefully to read. His sci- 
entific correspondence with Dr. Mantell and 
others is interspersed—quite unobtrusively— 
with remarks which indicated his strong religious 
sympathies, and the cheering and sustaining 
power of his faith.” 

He is said to have been always upright and 
conscientious, but a great change produced by the 
renewing power of Divine grace was experienced 
about the time of reaching early manhood. From 
this time forward he is said to have witnessed a 
good confession as an humble disciple of Jesus 
Christ. It is this feature in Silliman’s life and 
character which is especially worthy of notice, 
so many of the votaries of science having been, 
most unhappily for themselves and others, without 
that deep sense of religious obligation which is 
requisite to enable man to perform aright the 
various duties devolving upon him. Silliman’s 
father died when he was very young, and the 
responsibility of his education and early training 
consequently devolved upon his mother, a noble 
minded and pious woman, who endeavoured faith- 
fully to perform her duty in this respect. Of 
this mother the review says: “ Spared, like him- 
self, to more than four-score years, she maintained 
to the last the dignity of a Roman matron, com- 
bined with the simple faith of a christian. This 


is the record which the son has left of her, writ. — 


ten after her death. 

“She cherished a cheerful confidence in her 
Saviour, and looked at death without dismay, 
She told me after her recovery, (from one of her, 
attacks,) that she had no fear of death, and was. 
ready and willing to go at any time. 
her trunk, and showed me her shroud, and all the 
dress for the grave, that she kept by her, that when- 


ever she might be summoned, her death might — 


make little trouble in preparation.” Professor 
Silliman showed himself not unworthy of such a 
mother, and few could adopt with a more grateful 
pride than he, the language of Cowper: 
“ My boast is not that I deduce my birth 
From loins enthroned, or rulers of the earth ; 


But higher far my proud pretensions rise, 
The child of parents passed into the skies.” 


For “ The Friend.” 

In Kendall’s selections of letters on religious 
subjects, the following excellent one is to be 
found. ¢ 

Fourth month, 1755. 

‘‘ We should labour to command our own spir- 
its, which, not being properly subjected, I believe 
often prevent the Spirit of Truth from reigning 
and governing in us: without whose influence how 
can we walk exemplary before our families and 
neighbours, or be servicable in the Society. I have 
thought that we are compound beings, and as we 
are a mixture of matter and spirit, soul and body, 
so the soul has a mixture of the natural and spirit- 
ual, which havea very close connection. Neitheris 
this connection between the natural and spiritaal 
part of the soul any more necessary to be divided 


for our well being, (in some degree,) in this life, " 


than the soul and body. It is requisite that, im 
both cases, the natural be subject to the spiritual. 
But as the improper usage of the body often 
stupefies the soul, so the improper government of 
our own spirits often hinders the arising into do- 
minion of the Spirit of Trath. 


“ Let us then, dear friend, use all the means 


in our power to keep our own spirits in subjection, » 
and regulate our outward affairs as well as we can, 
in order to attain that end, and Providence, doubt- 
less, -will not be wanting by supernatural aid to 
assist us in subduing those of our own house; 
that so by degrees, body, soul and spirit may be 
brought into a proper rectitude in his sight. 
Methinks it is a very useful and essential part of 
knowledge to distinguish between the natural and, 
spiritual, both in ourselves and others, in order 
to be rightly qualified for the service of this day. ° 
But our fallen wisdom can never comprehend this 
knowledge. This is only to be learned by the 
Word, which the apostle compares to a sword that 
can make a division, as between the joints and 
marrow, soul and spirit.”’ 


Isaac Barrow being queried with “ What is 
wit?” replied, “Tis that which we all see and 
know; any one better apprehends what it is by 
acquaintance than I can inform him by deserip- 


tion.” “It is our duty never so far to engage 
ourselves in this way, as to’lose or impair that 
habitual seriousness, modesty and sobriety of 
mind which become christians. We should not 
let ourselves into any excessive pitch of lightness, 
inconsistent with or prejudicial to our christian 
state and business. If, without wronging others, 
or derogating from ourselves, we can be facetious 
if we can use our wits in jesting imnocently an 
conveniently, we may sometimes do it, but letus, 
in compliance with St. Paul’s direction, beware 
of foolish talking and jesting, which are not con- 
venient.” 





She opened — 
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The BeetSugar Manufacture in Germany. 

To tue Eprror or tHe Natron :—Day be- 
fore yesterday, in the forenoon, I left the great 
cathedral in Magdeburg and came out through 
the old wall and over the drawbridge, and started 
for this place on foot. I turned back mapy times 
to take what I supposed would be a last look at 
the grfhd old grey towers that lifted themselves 


so nobly up in the clear sunshine, but still they 


YIM 


lingered in the horizon. It was well toward the 
middie of the afternoon before they disappeared, 
and then only through the intervention of a hill. 

“ Immer gerade aus,” and a gesture straight 
toward the south, had been my directions while 
crossing the moat bridge, and so they continued 
all the afternoon, and ‘right strait ahead” I 
walked on the hard turnpike, bordered by un- 
broken rows of cherry trees, till it grew monoton- 
ous. Far out on either hand hud stretched the 
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to their simple fare, they often caper and chase|establishment, the employees of which live in 
across the fields in a rough buffoonety that shows) barracks, they have pork twice a week—Sunday 
the German elasticity of temperament still unim-|and Thursday—for dinner ; never beef or mutton. 


paired. 


In another they have the same three times, to 


The clothing of these peasants is, of course, of| wit, Tuesday, Thursday and Friday. For the rest 


the simplest and cheapest; a short, thick dress, 
of woolen and a close hood of the same for the 
women, and cheap, substantial store-fabrics for 
the men. The women wear almost eutirely ma- 
terial of their own manufacture, even to the shoes, 
which are mere soles of wood with a little leather 
tip or socket to retain them on the foot; but the 
men wear much less of it than our country people 
in America. 

The wages that these people get are, for Ameri- 
can needs, utterly insignificant, aud they are cer- 
tainly small enough even for the supplying of 
German wants. The men get from sixteen to 
nineteen cents a day, the women from thirteen 


grain fields, only varied by a gentle rolling, with-|to fifteen, and that for a day of fourteen hours ; 
out fence, or stump, or tree, except here and/for they generally begin at five o’clock and work 


there a small piece of planted pines. 


The fields) till seven. 


Their labour is not severe, but very 


of oats and rye predominated over all, green and | tedious and exhausting. 


luxuriant, interspersed occasignally with patches 


At Stassfurt, a thriving city of 15,000 inhabi- 


of beautiful yellow, where grew the rape, and|tants, I found the manufactories of beet sugar 


long strips of fresh ploughed land. 


The great,|more numerous, perhaps, and certainly greater 


sleepy windmills flapped leisurely in the brisk, |than in any other cityin Germany. One of them 


cool wind, and a thousand sky-larks were hanging 
in the air, singing as they flew. 
After an hour or two 1 began to come into the 


,employs a thousand operatives, another six hun- 
|dred, and several others four and five hundred 
jeach. The beets are brought from the field and 


widst of the great sugar-beet plantations for which |elevated tothe upper story of the building, where 


this part of Gerwany is celebrated. The fields 
in which the root is planted here are often of 
vast extent, sometimes two or three hundred 
acres, reminding me of the prairies of the great 
West or the plantations of the South. I was in- 
clined to continue the comparison last made much 
farther after seeing the manner in which they are 
cultivated. The beets are drilled in rows about 
fifteen inches apart, and the whole labour of tilling 
them, from first to last, is performed with the hoe. 
Never before had I seen so complete a reproduc- 
tion of some of the scenes I have witnessed in 
the Southern States on the great cotton planta- 
tions. Here were at work men and women to- 

ther, from fifteen to eighty in one gang, hack- 
ing stolidly over the ground with the same me- 
chanical stroke that marked the slaves. In one 
row I counted eighty-one, and they were princi- 
pally women. At least two-thirds of the labourers 
that I saw that day—at least a thousand—were 
women, and they were working generally in com- 
pany with the men. To complete this Southern 
picture, there stood before these largest gangs 
the overseer, moving continually back and forth in 
front of the labourersand carefully scrutinizing their 
work. Sometimes he carried a hoe, but generally 
only a stoutstick, and the ruggedness of the German 
which he sometimes employed upon the dilatory, 
though it was not intelligible to me, showed that 
his authority was very well established. The 
overseer never ventures to strike a labourer ; but 
I have seen him rudely thrust about and harshly 
berate the younger labourers in a style that com- 
ported very ill with my notions of German inde- 


|they are cleaned, crushed, filtered, &c., the juice 


descending from story to story, through curious 
processes, until it reaches the last one in the 
shape of beautiful ‘sugar hats,” 
about two and a half feet in length, of the best 
quality of white sugar. The juice of the beet is 
red, a shade lighter, perhaps, than claret wine, 
but when boiled down without purification the 
sugar is only slightly tinged. This is called the 
‘“‘ red sugar,” and is converted into white by the 
use of blood. It is cast in earthen molds, of the 
size of the “‘ hat’”’ above mentioned, in which it 
is dried eight days and then taken out and pol- 
ished for market. Turn one of these clear, solid 
cones up on its edge and strike it with a key, it 
rings like the purest steel. The price of this 
sugar at the factory at present is ten cents a 
pound, and, after testing it a hundred times, I 


pronounce it not at all inferior to the best article 


from Louisiana. One establishment, employing 
six hundred labourers, turns out six million 
pounds a year. The beets cost ten cents per 
hundred pounds, taken from the fields. 

Here the condition of the labourers is worse 
than ia the country. Stassfurt is a considerable 
city, and has most of the evils of larger cities 
without the compensating good of the country. 
The streets are narrow and crooked, the houses 
low, uncomfortable, and dark, and the presence 
of such a number of great manufactories brings 
into it a great number of poor people, who are 
crowded into small tenement houses. Many live 
in what the people here call barracks—the same 
as our tenement houses, only lower, longer, and 
















or cones of 


pendence of character. The labourers are very|built of stone, plastered over with coarse mortar 
meck under these administrations, as they are|}or mud. Generally each family has one room, 
almost absolutely dependent on the miserable pit-|though in some cases two are crowded together 
tance of daily earning for their daily bread. As/in one apartment not over twenty-four feet square. 
I passed these groups of labourers my foreign ap-|German families ‘are usually populous, and the 
pearance attracted their attention, and they paused | number of white-haired young Teutons that swarm 
& moment to bestow on me that stupid, listless|about some of these barracks among the dogs and 
stare that has made me sigh for human nature in| geese is alarming. But they are most stinted in 
Mississippi and Texas. When their labour is|their bill of fare. The employee’s contract gene- 
ended, however, and at the nooning, they display | rally embraces rent and provisions in addition to 
the same buoyancy and often playfulness that are|a certain amount of wages, and in these cases it 

istic of the blacks. When the village) practically results that the proprietor furnishes 


_ bell in the distance or the winding horn calls them|such a market for them as he sees fit. In one 





they must make it up from potatoes, cabbage, rye 
bread, lentils and greens. The mixtures and 
combinations of these various articles, according 
to the German liking, in not less than a dozen 
different dishes, in each of which vinegar has a 
prominent place, it is ncedless to enumerate. 
Milk and butter are very seldom seen in Stass- 
furt on the tables of the workmen; in the coun- 
try it is better. There you will see a company 
of tired labourers seated around a huge pan of 
boiled potatoes and a dish of sour milk, each one 
pealing a little heap of potatoes before he makes 
a beginning of his meal. A cellar of salt anda 
spoon for the milk complete the preparations, and 
before they make an end of the matter the amount 
that has been disposed of is enormous. The 
greens they eat in this season of the year would 
go far toward keeping a respectable cow. But 
they are healthy, despite all this, healthier than 
we Americans, and live longer. They are living 
illustrations of the practicability of a vegetable 
diet and of its beneficial effects, when taken with 
a judicious proportion of flesh. 

I arrived in Kisleben yesterday, and have paid 
a visit to the houses in which Luther was born 
and died; also the ehurch where he preached 
three days before he died. The registers here 
kept show that a large number of Germans visit 
these places daily, but I have not seen the names 
of more than three English or American visitors 
within two years. MUSKINGUM. 

Kisleben, Prussia, May 28, 1866. 


Benjamin Bishop. 

[We have recently received from a friend in 
England, a small work containing a short memoir 
of Benjamin Bishop, who deceased in 1855, with 
extracts from his letters. Many of the latter are 
lively and instructive, and we think will be ae- 
ceptable to the readers of “‘ The Friend ;” they 
are therefore submitted for publication in its 
columns. } 

“I was born in London in the Fifth month, 
1780, and at seven years of age was sent to Isling- 
ton school. During this period I bad at times 
desires of living in accordance with the teachings 
of the Holy Spirit, and in this, it was the earnest 
endeavour of our master J. Withers to encourage 
and instruct us. His love and care are fresh with 
me to this day. I left school at fourteen years of 
age, and was appreaticed to a Friend at Malton; 
where, there not being much business except on 
market days, I often read my Bible in the shop. 
Here I did not long remain, on account of a de- 
fect in my sight, but in my sixteenth year re 
turned to my parents in London. Here I was 
exposed to the lowest company, but was mereci- 
fully preserved in innocency, and as I did not 
depart from the plain language, or alter my dreas 
materially, my company was not mach sought by 
these. The nature of our engagements réndered 
it out of our power to attend meetings for worship 
regularly, but my parents endeavoured to do their 
best, my mother often saying, ‘ No good can come 
from neglecting meetings.’ I do not recollect 
any deep religious impressions being received by 
me, while with my parents, only I was preserved 
in love and endeavoured to keep myself outwardly 
consistent... 

“<In 1797 I went to live with a Friend at 
Strood, in Kent, where I had to mingle with per- 
sons of various classes; and acting strictly in ac- 
cordance with my principles, I I was the 
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more respected; being assisted to behave with|is thy victory?’ I would not flatter thee, but {/of good in the Lord’s hand: he sometimes re. 


roeriety, whilst preserved in faithfulness herein. | feel that all is peace. I believe thy sis are for- 
he remembrance of the sweetness which at times| given, and that thou wilt be enabled to see it with 
covered wy wind, is precious at this time. Oh !|clearness before thou goest. Do not be discouraged 
that our youth did more generally consider wholat the buffetings of the enemy and his tempta- 
it is that requires of us, as a people, the testi-|tions, even if it should be to believe what is wrong. 
monies to plainness of speech, behaviour and ap-|It is no sin to be tempted. 

parel, and labour to uphold them in the savour of 


marked, ‘ We have lived together in much love” 
The last few years of his life Benjamin Bishop 
was afflicted with deafness; this privation he 
keenly felt at times, as it interrupted that con- 
verse which he enjoyed to maintain with ‘his 
friends. In allusion to this he remarked, ¢ [¢ feels 


ni “Ye feeble saints, fresh courage take, very solemn to be so shut out from all communica-. 
the Spirit; how greatly would it tend to keep The clouds ye so much dread, tion with the world.’ To a late period of his life, 
them from many evils that are in the world, Are big with mercy, and shall break 


|his attendance of meetings was exemplary. His 
, ministerial engagements were deeply instructive, 
“The invalid held Benjamin Bishop’s hand|and his approaches to the Throne of- Grace iv 
during another solemn pause, after which he|supplication were marked by much solemnity and 
faintly, but distinctly said, ‘I feel so happy—I|fervour. It was his delight to dwell on the things 
feel so happy ;’ his countenance at the same time |of Christ’s kingdom, and to hand to those around 


against which these are as a wall. Would that 
heads of families did more generally live day by 
day in the Lord’s holy fear, that thereby they 
might train up those under their care in His nur- 
ture and admonition. I often had longings after 
a more certain knowledge of the teachings of the 
Spirit, but not getting deep enough, the old na- 
ture in me remained alive, and thus I was as the 
door on its hinges, going backwards and forwards, 
and getting no nearer; yet the Lord’s watchful 
eye was over me, and preserved me, though I 
knew Him not as I wight have known Him, had 
I walked more cireumspectly in His fear. I took 
great delight in reading the Bible, and was very 

artial to the writings of Friends, and those of 
Ree, and often retired into a private apart- 
ment with my book. .I well remember sowe of 
the evenings spent in the loft, and cannot but 
long that our youth were more careful how they 
spend their first-day evenings. On one such, as 
I was sitting alone iv the kitchen, a Friend came 
in to whom I was a stranger, and she to me. To 
my surprise she addressed me in an exceedingly 
encouraging munner, saying “ Thy prayers are 
heard, and thine ulms are come up for a memorial 
before God.’’ This was a favoured season, never 
to be forgotten, the remembrance of which draws 
tears from my eyes whilst writing. 

“¢In the Seventh month, 1803, I went into 
business on my own account, with the small 
capital of £33.’ ”’ 

“ Disappointment and deep trials were the lot 
of our dear friend in a pecuniary way, in the 
prosecution of his business, and in the bringing 
up and providing for his children. He suffered 
long and severely from an asthmatic complaint, 
and his eyesight, always defective, became gradu- 
wy worse, until total blindnessensued. He was 
also much tried, at times, with mental depression. 
Naturally active, and very industrious, desiring 
to provide for his family without becoming bur- 
densome to his friends, he tried in various ways 
to do so, frequently using exertions quite beyond 
his strength; but he was obliged eventually to 
relinquish the idea, and was a most grateful re- 
cipient of kindnesses of which he largely par- 
took.” 

‘After a considerable time spent in the occu- 
pation of milk-seller and in other ways, he kept 
a Tewperance Room, in which he was made 
serviceable to several of those who came to take 
coffee and pass the evening hours at his fireside, 
amongst whom were several young men from the 
Barracks. In the year 1841, we find an interest- 
ing account of the illness and death of one of 
these, W. Y., whom Benjamin Bishop frequently 
visited. He had been a musician in the Marine 
Band, Chatham Barracks, and had passed through 
some wental conflicts. 

“10th month 5th, 1841. On Benjamin Bishop 
calling on W. Y. he found him much exhausted 
from a fit of coughing. B. B. remarked, ‘This 
is hard work, but it feels very pleasant to sit by 
thee again.’ When able to speak, W. Y. said, 
‘I am very happy to see you.’ After a solemn 
pause, Benjamin Bisho said, ‘ From the feelings 
of my mind, I believe I may utter the language, 
“© Death ! where is thy sting? O Grave, where 







































In blessings on your head.’ ” 


Bishop said, ‘I do not seem to have much to|taking. His path to heaven lay through mueh 

communicate ; there is a feeling which is beyond |tribulation, but in proportion to the heat of the 

words.’ furnace did the gold shine brightly, his firm faith 
“« At a later period, he visited an elder brother|in his God being united tu deep humility. 

of W. Y., under similar circumstances, who had (To be continued.) 

plunged even more deeply into wickedness. He From “Chambers’ Journal.” 

appeared to have been followed by strong convic- e 


Sea-Salts. 
tions from season to season; partial reforms had (Contigned from page 366.) 


been succeeded by even more flagrant sins, when,| Why the sea should be salt at all ! why, being 
drawing near the solemn close he was again most/|salt, it should have different densities; whence 
mercifully visited, and his sins placed as in fear-|the salts come; whither they go; what office they 
ful array against him ; and it was under feelings|have in the economy of nature; and whether “ in 
of deep remorse that he expressed an anxious de-|the beginning’’ the sea was salt or fresh—these 
sire to see Benjamin Bishop. With difficulty he|are all natural questions arising out of the facts 
reached the abode of the invalid who received {ascertained and mentioned above ; and most of 
him thankfully. He was suffering mentally and|them can be answered, if not satisfactorily, yet 
bodily, and was affectionately encouraged to bear| with sufficient probability. 
the rod, and to consider the deep sense of sin he} That the sea-water should be denser—that is, 
then had as a renewed token of his Saviour’s love ; |salter—in one port than another, is a consequence 
and a hope was expressed that he would soon see|of the constant operation of causes that of ne- 
better days. This hope was most mercifully|cessity tend to bring about such a result: such 
realized ; he became calm and peaceful, and seem-|as greater evaporation, less rainfall, less importa- 
ed favoured with a clear evidence that his sins|tion of fresh water by means of rivers, &c. ‘These’ 
had passed before-hand to judgment. He said,|three causes are brought to bear upon those re- 
‘OQ! I have had such a night, much better than|gions of the sea where the water is densest. 
sleep.’ A great alteration was observed to take| From the Red Sea it is estimated that cight feet 
place in his manver; from being high and irrit-|of water are annually withdrawn through evapo-' 
able he became gentle and quiet, so that it was a|ration only, and this amount will seem to be yet! 
privilege to be with him. more considerable when it is remembered that’ 
“Tt was after a long time of deep exercise, that|there is no river, and hardly even a brook, rune! 
Benjamin Bishop believed himself called to en-|ning into this sea, whereby its waters may be 








herein being acceptable, he was recorded a minis-|is no river; and that there is positively 0 
ter in the Eveventh month, 1841. He never|equalising force at work, apart from the sea itself; 
travelled in that capacity, but not long after his|to restore the equilibrium disturbed by evapora- 
acknowledgment requested liberty to holda public|tion. It is not therefore surprising that the Red 
meeting with the poor of his own neighbourhood, |Sea should be salter than a sea like the Baltic, 
especially for those engaged in fishing. In the}where the loss through evaporation is by com- 
Kighth month, 1845, another minute was granted, | parison almost nil, and where the influx of river+’ 
liberating him to visit his poor neighbours in their| water from numerous streams, and the addition 
own houses, in which he was united by Joseph \derived from heavy annual falls of rain, are very’ 
Ashby Gillett. This unlooked-for help he viewed |abundant. The amount of solid matter contained’ 
as an especial mark of Divine favour, and conde-|in a thousand parts of Baltic Sea water is aboul 
scension to his low estate. The accomplishment|twelve parts, while the Red Sea at Suez contains 
of this service afforded much peace to his exer-|41 in 1000 parts of water, and at the Strait of 
cised mind, and there is cause thankfully to be-| Bab-el-Mandeb, 39.2 in 1000. e 
lieve that the labour of love was blessed to some| In the trade-wind region, which is the saltest 
of the objects of his care and interest. He sym-|part of the ocean, evaporation is said to take place 
pathised deeply and tenderly with the poor around|to the extent of fifteen feet annually—the salt 
him, knowing from experience many of their|from this quantity of water being estimated, as 
privations ; he was especially desirous to promote |already mentioned, to be able to cover the British 
their religious welfare, and that they might be|Islands to the depth of fourteen feet. Here, of 
directed to the sure source of consolation, which | course no rivers can give their assistance towards’ 
had been his support under all his varied trials. | mitigating the loss sustained, though the raius, 

“Tn the year 1846 he was called on to resign| which at times fall with wonderful liberality, are 
his beloved wife. Great was his consolation under|far from being mean refreshers. Still the im¢ 
this close bereavement, in the belief that his loss| poverishing agents are so many more in number; 
was her eternal gain. After her removal he con-|and so much more active than in latitudes outside 
tinued to reside with the family whose dwelling|the trades, that they bring about that concentra 


for until his death. To some members of it there|this part to be called par excellence the water of 
is reason to believe he was made an instrument! Marah. ’ 


XUM 


bespeaking the peace of his mind. Benjamin |him of that heavenly food of which he was pare 


gage in the work of the ministry ; and his service | replenished ; that its banks are of sand ; that there” ° 


they had shared, and where he was kindly cared|tion of brine-making principles whith entitles 
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The Indian and Pacific oceans have each their 





brine-streams, produced by the same causes that|on the prairies beyond the Mississippi, has been 
felt to be a great drawback, neutralizing many of 


give rise to that in the Atlantic—evaporation, 
want of rain, absence of rivers—so that, as it is a 
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Forests in the Far West.—The want of timber 








the advantages which that extensive region pos- 


fact, so it is a necessity, that one part of the|sesses. The attention of congress has been 


ocean should be salter than another. 


turned during the present session to the subject, 
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The heat of the weather throughout the past 


But why salt at all? This, too, comes from the|and a plan for promoting the growth of trees by week has been so great that every effort, physical 
nature of things. Therivers, which receive from| granting lands to persons on certain conditions | mental, was exhaustive; and our readers will 


brooks, springs, dew-washings, rain-gatherings, 
&c., a multitude of soluble matter, also pick up 
on their own account, as they travel towards the 
sea, a8 much saline matter as they find to absorb, 
and they bring this tribute of themselves and 
their feudatories, to the great receptacle, the 
ocean, and cast their burden into its bosom. 
Here the salts which the fresh water rivers could 
not retain, are taken up by the sea water, soaking 
into its pores, and are appropriated for those pur- 
poses of the ocean which will be disclosed pre- 
sently. Certain streams running through soils of 
a special character, collect in their journey the 
special salts which distinguish those soils, so that 
they arrive at the ocean laden with contributions 
different from those brought by their neighbours ; 
but the sea is not therefore more charged with 
this particular salt, even in the immediate locality 
where the river empties itself, than it is at other 
parts, by reason of a beautiful system of compen- 
sation aud equalization, which is the principle 
that sets currents flowing. The ocean is the 
great reservoir where al] the matter which its 
tributaries have been able to collect is distributed 
and assigned a place, by agencies the most pow- 
erful, yet the most easily set in action, whose 
work is visible to all who care to inquire into it, 
and who siog for ever the praise of Him who was 
their first cause. The salts poured into the ocean 
cannot get back into the rivers for obvious rea- 
sons, and they are accumulated in one shape 
or other in the great depositary. Evaporation 
ever going on, the sea water must ever grow more 
brine-like, one would think; the salts are con- 
tinually imported, fresh water is being continually 
withdrawn, and though restored to it again after 
the lapse of time, it is chiefly in the shape of an 
agent which will bring fresh supplies of saline 
matter ; for the rainfall in the ocean represents 
only a tithe of its fresh water receipts, at least in 
the band of the globe within forty miles north 
and south of the equator. 

As a matter of fact, however, the sea, although 
denser in the parts most exposed to causes which 
deprive it of fresh water, is not becoming brinier, 
hor is it, so far as can be ascertained, salting up, 
in the sense of forming great beds of salt at the 
bottom. The system of currents, already treated 
of in a late number of Chamber's Journal, recti- 
fies, as between latitudes exposed to impoverish- 
ing causes and those not so exposed, the ine- 
quality of the supply of salts to them respectively ; 
the heavy and heated waters of the tropics stream- 
ing away north and south carry a full freight of 
saline matter to be absorbed by the fresher waters, 
which in their turn, and in obedience to an ap- 
parent law, that to every current there shall bea 
eounter-current, rush forth from their colder and 
fresher climate, like the Norsemen, of whom they 
Were prototypes, to seek a home in kindlier and 
more hospitable regions. So that hereby is the 
Universal sea maintained in its saltness; and 
hence comes it that seas from which there is no 
evaporation, and which receive abundant supplies 
of fresh water from rivers or otherwise, keep up 
their character, and do not degenerate into salt- 
less lakes. By this beneficient arrangement, the 
salt-saturated waters of hot regions are prevented 
from becoming intolerably briny, and order is 
Maintained in the household of ocean. 



















for that object, bas claimed favourable consider- 
ation. We find these observations in a late paper. 

“‘ Bayard Taylor writes to the Tribune from 
Kansas, that on the road from Leavenworth to 
Lawrence, he witnessed a phenomenon which had 
never before came under his observation. This 
was ‘the spontaneous production of forests from 
prairie land.’ Hundreds of acres, which had 
been protected agaiust the ravages of fire by cul- 
tivated fields beyoud, were overgrown with hickory 
and oak trees, from four to six feet in height. 
If Kansas is a type in this respect, of the far 
West, the plantations proposed by government 
will have a double value; they will foster the 
settlement of that great territory, and the settle- 
ments in their turn, will stimulate the spontan- 
eous growth of woods.” 

Sinden ne 


Selected for “The Friend.” 


Letter of R. Shackelton, Second month, 1761. | 
“‘Goon, my dear friend, in the diligent exercise | 


of thy gift: keep thy own hands, and heart clean, 
and thou wilt grow stronger and stronger. Every 
new faithful discharge of duty will strengthen 


the root of life in thee, and will be a means of 


laying up more treasures in heaven, which thou 
wilt enjoy in fullness at Jast, when a few more 
battles are fought, a few more bitter cups are 
drunk, a few more troubles from the wicked are 
over. Have a care of the world, beware of its 
connexions, and its prospects ; itis of a stickening 
nature, it is hard to touch it, without getting 
something of it upon us; if we do not receive the 
mark (visibly,) in our foreheads, we may be in 
danger of having it secretly in our right hands, 
and how then can we apply them to the work? 


will not the savour of the defilement, (though it 


be but small,) be perceived by the wise, to be 
upon that which we have handled ; how then will 
it prosper.” R. SHACKELTON. 
sesttsieshfgapamenian 

Nest of the Humming-bird.—The nest of the 
humming-bird is a miracle of perfection in do- 
mestic economy. For beauty, fituess and safety, 
the wisdom and taste displayed in its arrangement 
are irreproachable. 


hardly expect to be served with anything that re- 
quires much exertion. With the thermometer at 
from 95° to 102° in the shade, all kind of labour 
is hazardous ; and while suffering in the city, we 
have been thoughtful of our friends in the coun- 
try, who have not yet got through the harvest. 
Hay and grain we suppose are generaily secured, 
but the oats remains to be got into the barns. 
The crops are reported to be better than was at 
one time anticipated, and there is great cause for 
gratitude to the Giver of all good for the abund- 
ance He has bestowed. We may hope that enough 
will be laid up throughout our extensive and fer- 
tile country, to secure food for the poor, at prices 
which they can meet without suffering. 





We would be glad to interest our readers, es- 
ipecially those of them engaged in farming and 
\fruit growing, in “ The Practical Entomologist,” 
‘a monthly periodical, published by a society in 
‘Philadelphia, for the dissemination of valuable 
‘knowledge among agriculturists and horticultur- 
ists. Terms, 50 cents annually, in advance, 





In the ninth number we find the following :— 

“The true object of the committee is still the 
same as when the paper was given away, and that 
is the dissemination of a practical knowledge of 
entomology among the agriculturists of our coun- 
try, without fee or reward. So far from the 
committee being pecuniarily benefitted by the 
|publication of this paper, they have, on the con- 
trary, been obliged to put their hands into their 
‘own pockets to the extent of several hundreds of 
dollars in order to issue it regularly every month, 
and to distribute 8000 copies gratuitously. The 
ireceipts from advertisements and contributions 
ifrom kind friends have assisted much, but with 
ithe present high price of paper and labour, they 
‘are soon exhausted. Certainly this state of things 
cannot be expected to continue, nor will the com- 
mittee undertake the publication of the Practical 
Entomologist another year unless they have some 
reasonable assurance that it will be self-sustain- 
ing. 

«We therefore take this early opportunity to 





Bedecked in a plumage of say that unless we receive at least 5000 subserib- 


emerald, ruby and topaz, remarkable for the deli-|ers to the paper for the second year, at 50 cents 


cacy of its form and grace of its motion, unsullied per copy, 


by rain from the clouds, or dust from the earth, 
feeding upon the nectar of the flowers, its habi- 
tation should be in character, and so itis. Shaped 
like a half cup, it is delicately formed of lichens 
coloured like the branch on which it is fixed, and 
lined with the soft down of plant blossoms, of 
mullein leaves, or the young fern. It is delicately 
soft, sheltered, and undistinguishable from the 
bark of the tree, of which it seems a most natural 
excrescence—a moss-grown. knot. Two white 


not be continued. 


* * * 


* 


its publication will 
* * * 
‘‘ We therefore request that all who 
wish to subscribe for a copy for the second year, 
commencing with October, 1866, at 50 cents a 
year, will please forward their names and address 
as soon as possible; but we do not want the 
money sent until the issue of the first number, 
the receipt of which will inform them that 5000 
names have been procured, and that the paper 
will be continued another year.” 





eggs, as large as peas, adorn the nest, upon which,| This work is, as it professes, a practical one, 
as asserted by some naturalists, the cock and hen jand we apprehend that more reliable information 
sit by turns for ten or twelve days. respecting the various insects that interfere with 
The little birds, scarcely larger than flies, enter |the growing crops, and often destroy the hopes of 
upon their existence in a chamber tapestried as|the farmer or fruit grower, is to be obtained from 
with velvet, and are fed with the sweets of flowers |it than from any other publication of the kind. 
from the maternal tongue. The tiny household| Unless those whose interest is most closely con- 
exhibits not only a commendable neatness, but|nected with this subject, will come forward to 
exquisite taste and delicacy in all its arrange-|sustain this attempt to disseminate correct know- 
ments. Can gentle humanity derive no fesson'ledge respecting it, the Practical Entomologi 


from such an example?—J. R. Dodge, Ohio|will be discontinued, which will be a great loss 


Reports, 1864. ’ 'to the community. 








SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Forzien.—News from Europe to 7th mo. 6th. A 
series of battles had taken place in Bohemia between 
the hostile forces of the Austrians and Prussians, in 
which the latter were generally the victors. The last 
engagement occurred on the 3d inst., near Ludowa, re- 
sulting in the total defeat of the Austrian army. The 
Austrian Archdukes were wounded and Prince Licher- 
steen and Prince Uindischgratz were taken prisoners. 
The losses in killed and wounded are reported to be 
heavy on both sides. The Prussians hud taken 14,000 
prisoners, and many cannon. The Paris Aloniteur of 
the 5th, announces that the Emperor of Austria has re- 
quested the mediation of the Emperor of the French in 
order to the conclusion of peace, and offers to cede 
Venetia to France. The Emperor Napoleon hastened 
to respond to the summons, and immediately commu- 
nicated with the King of Prussia, in order to obtain an | 
armistice. The Austrian Field-Marsbal Von Gablenz, | 
arrived at the Prussian head-quaters at Hovitz, on the | 
4th inst., with a flag of truce. The Prussian and ltalian | 
reply to the proposed armistice bad not transpired, but 
there were rumors that that of Prussia would be un- 
favorable. Since the defeat of the Italians, and their 
retreat across the Mincio, there bad been no important 
military operations in that quarter. At the battle of | 
Custozza the Austrians captured 4000 Italians and 14 

uns. 

: The Morning Post thinks that a Congress will shortly 
assemble, and that the French Government wil! propose 
a general disarmament. In the commercial circles of 
London, peace is regarded «#s virtually concluded. 
England a royal proclamation has been issued, declar- 
ing the intention of the British government to maintain 
peaceful relations with all the belligerent powers, and 
commanding British subjects to observe strict neutrality 
during the continuance of the war, and to abstain from 
violating either the laws of the nations or the laws of 
the realm. 

In the London money market, the funds were buoyant 
under the peace prospects. The discount market was 
unchanged. The bank rate remained at 10 per cent., 


notwithstanding the continued loud complaints at the| 


protracted maintenance of that rate. The Liverpool 
cotton market was active at an advance of } a jd. 
Breadsiuffs dull and declining. Consols, 87}. U.5. 
5-20's, 674. 

Lord Derey has had an interview with the Queen, and 
submitted the following names, which were approved : 

Premier and leader io the House of Lords.—The Earl 

of Derby. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer and Jeadcr in the House 

of Commons.—Benjamin Disraeli. 

Foreign Secretary.—Lord Stanley. 

Home Secretary.— Walpole. 

Secretary of War.—General Peel. 

Admiralty.—Sir Thomas Pakington. 

President of the Board of Trade.—Sir Sts fford North- 

cote. 

President of the Council.—Duke of Buckingham. 

A great Reform meeting had been held in London, 
which was attended by from 30,000 to 50,000 persons. 

Rio de Janeiro advices of 6th mo. 8th, say that the 
allies have gained another victory over the Paraguay- 
ans, who lost 6000 men killed and wounded. 

Unitep States.—Congress.— The Tariff bill, after 
long discussion in the House of Representatives, passed 
that body by a vote of 94 to 53. When laid before the 
Senate, the opinion was expressed by leading Senators, 
that the bill onght not to pass without thoroagh ex- 
amination, and a motion to postpone until the winter 
session prevailed by a vote of 23 to 15. 





| tion. 


In | political views of the President. 


The Senate 


TRIEND. 


steadily on the plantations, and carrying out their con- 
tracts in good faith. The crops of wheat and corn are 
said to be abundant. The disloyal feeling in the State 
is said to be very strong, and the. freedmen are often 
the victims of oppression and cruelty. The removal of 
the greater portion of the troops has impaired the effi- 
ciency and moral power of the Bureau. Though many 
unprovoked murders have been committed, no adequate 
punishment has followed, and when the victim is a ne- 
gro, acquittal generally follows a trial before the civil 
authorities. 

Philadelphia,—Mortality last week, 481. Of cholera 
infantum, 101; of cholera morbus, 10; of cholera, 3; 
sun-stroke, 10. 

South Carolina.—Gov. Orr has addressed a letter to 
Gen. Howard, setting forth the destitution in various 
parts of the State among the coloured as well as white 
inbabitants, and urging that the distribution of rations 
should be continued, due care being however taken to 
guard against imposition from those who are not proper 
subjects of relief. Gov. Orr states that the wheat crop, 
which has just been harvested, is not over balf an aver- 
age yield. 

Georgia.—All the manufacturiag establishments at 
Columbus, which were burnt during the war, are being 
rebuilt, and the place is recovering its former prosperity. 
The gold fields in this State are again attracting atten- 
A letter from Dalton states that one company 
took out, in a single day, over $10,000. 

The Cabinet—Ww. Dennison, Postmaster-General, 





party, and the conviction that upon its permanent con- 
trol of the government depends in a large measure the 
peace and happiness of .the country. It is also stated 
that Speed, the Attorney-General, bas tendered his re- 
signation for similar reasons. The President has nomi- 
nated A. W. Randall, now First Assistant, to be Post- 
|master-General. 

Miscellaneous.—General Grant has issued an order 
directing all military commanders stationed in the late 
rebellious States, to arrest all persons who have been 
or may hereafter be, guilty of offence against any citi- 
|zens of the United States, irrespective of colour, in all 
cases where the civil tribunals have failed to bring such 
|parties to trial, and to detain them until some decisive 
jaction is taken by the courts in their cases. 

Isanc Newton, Commissioner of Agriculture, recently 
received from China a large quantity of seeds and 
cereals, including sixteen varieties of sorghum seed; 
|some of which it is stated are of a species of sorghum 
|the juice of which may be manufactured into sugar. 
The seeds are for distribution in small quantities. 


| 


, | The official vote in Western Virginia, for the State 


constitutional amendment disfranchising persons en- 
gaged in the late rebellion, was counted on the 12th 
jinst., and the amendment was declared adopted by 
}6922 majority. 
| The tide of emigration is setting towards Minnesota 
stronger than ever before. It is estimated that over 
|50,000 emigrants have this season been brought up the 
Mississippi river in steamboats, besides which large 
numbers have come overland by way of Wisconsin, 
lowa and Illinois. 

Over 1200 Mormons, from England, were recently en- 


the journey to Salt Lake. 
more are on their way from the old world. 


number of deaths from sun-stroke, and a few from 
cholera. 

































camped near Nebraska City, preparatory to commencing 
It is stated that thousands 


New York.—Mortality last week, 820, including a 


western, 50 a 54, The arrivals and sales of beef cattle { 








were small, reaching only about 1200 head. Extra sold © 





at 17} a 18 cts., fair to good, at 16 a 17 cts., and com. ~ 





mon 14 a 15 cts. 
cts. per lb. gross. 
net. — 


Of sheep 8000 were sold at 6 a 





WM. FOSTER’S MEMOIRS. 


A number of copies of this work have been presented — 


to the Friends’ Freedmen Association, and may be had 


at No. 501 Cherry street, or at No. 109 North Tenth St, — 


Price $3.50, or if to be sent by mail, $4. 





HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The Winter Term will begin on Fourth-day, 12th of : 


Ninth month. 


Applications for the admission of students must in all’ ; 


cases be accompanied by certificates of character and 
the studies pursued, signed by the last teacher; which 


may be addressed to John M. Whitall or James Whitall, 


No. 410 Race St., or to Thomas P. Cope, No. 1 Walnut 
street, 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANEFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPBIA ) 
Physician and Superintendent,—Josuva H. WortTnmé- 
Ton, M. D. 


Application for the Admission of Patients may be © 


made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exuis, Clerk 


has resigned his position on account of the differing|of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
Dennison declares his | delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 
;confidence in tbe patriotism of the Union Republican | 











of Fifth mo., 1866, Enos Suarpuess, in the 86th year of 
his age, a valued member and elder of Chester Monthly 
Meeting, Pa. The faithful performance of all his ap- 
pointed duties, and his lively interest in promoting the 
welfare of the church—his diligent atterdance of meet- 
ings, and bis gathered and weighty spirit and useful- 
ness in them, make his loss deeply felt. During his 
declining years, he was favored with tranquillity and 
thankfulness of spirit in a remarkable degree, realizing 
tbe promise, ‘‘Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace 
whose mind is stayed on Thee because he trusteth in 
Thee.” 





, on the evening of the 4th inst., in the 79th year 
of her age, ExizasetH Pitrivip, widow of the late 
Robert L. Pitfield, a beloved minister, and a member of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for the 
Northern District. 
tions of Divine Grace, she was enabled, in early life, to 


this weighty service she continued to give unmistakable 


being not in the enticing words of man’s wisdom, but 
in demonstration of the Spirit and power. During the 


repeated attacks of sickness, and for nearly a year be- 


friends in this capacity, she was often enabled, in the 
exercise of her gift, to minister to their comfort and 
edification. 


tained by Him in whose cause she was enlisted, and 
who, she often testified, never fails any of his faithfal 
followers. Although her bodily suffering was, at times, 
severe, she was preserved in resignation, and Ker mind 




















Hogs, $13.50 a $14.75 the 100 Ibs, & 


Diep, at his residence near Chester, Pa., on the 9th — 


Yielding to the bumbling visita- - 
dedicate herself to the Lord, and received from Him a# — 
gift in the ministry, in the exercise of which she first © 
appeared about the twenty-second year of her age, In © 


evidence of right qualification, her communications © 


last few years of her life she was much enfeebled by © 
fore its close was prevented attending our religious © 
meetings ; but while permitted to assemble with her | 


In passing through life she had to endure © 
many ufflietions and trials, in all which she was sui-— 





has passed the House bill to determine the number of 
judges of the Supreme Court, and to change certain 
jodicial districts. The House resolution for the appoint- | Chickasaws, by which these tribes covenant and agree 
ment of a joint committee on retrenchment, was con- | that slavery shall never exist among them, and obligate 
curred in. The Niagara Ship Canal bill was postponed |themselves to bestow upon all persons of African de- 
until next session, by a vote of 24 to 13. The bill to|scent resident in the nations, and their descendants, all 
re-annex the county of Alexandria to the District of|the rights and privileges of citizens, including that of 
Columbia was defeated. The House of Pepresentatives |suffrage, and also to give them each forty acres of land 
passed the Senate bill to aid in the construction offon the same terms us the Choctaws and Chickasaws. 
telegraph lines. The President bas approved the In-|The United States is to pay $300,000, and the tribes 
‘ternal Tax bill, which covers one hundred and fifty-one | cede that portion of their territory lying west of the 98th 
large sheets of parchment. Various other bills bave | degree of longitude. 
received his assent. The bill extending the operations| The Markets, §c.—New York.—American gold 149. 
of the Freedmen’s Bureaa for a further period of two/U. S. sixes, 1881, 109; ditto, 5-20, 1053. Superfine 
years, was returned by the President on the 16th inst., | State flour, $6.10 a $8. Shipping Ohio, $9.20 a $10.20. 
with a message, assigning his reasons for objecting to| Baltimore, $10.10 a $11.60. New Jersey wheat, $3. 
its becoming a law. Both Houses immediately passed | State oats, 85; western, 50 a 60 cts. Mixed western 
the vetoed bill by more than the requisite two-thirds. |corn, 84 cts. Cotton,36 a 38cts. Philadelphia.—Super- 
The vote in the Senate was 33 to 12, in the House of|fine four, $8 a $8.75; extra, family and fancy from $9 
resentatives 104 to 33. to $17. Milwaukie spring wheat, $2.30; new Delaware 
’zas.—General Gregory, of the Freedmen’s Burean, |red, $2.80 a $2.85. Rye, $1.05. Yellow corn, 95 cts.; 
reports that the freedmen are, as a body, working mixed western, 92 cts. Penna. oats, 62 a 65 cts.; 


Indian Treaty.—The President has proclaimed the 
treaty between the United States and the Choctaws and 










clothed with peace and love. When informed that the 
close of her life was near, after a short pause, she 
plied, ‘‘ Yes, and I believe I can say, ‘O Death, where 
is thy sting! O Grave, where is thy victory.’” Andat 
another time sbe said, “ Going in mercy, all is peace.” 
Thus leaniog on the omnipotent arm of the Beloved, 
and fearing no evil, she quietly passed through the val- 
ley and shadow of death, and, we doubt not, 

the unmerited mercy of God in Christ Jesus her Saviour, 
she bas exchanged the conflicts of time for the never — 
ending joys of eternity, and received the glorious crown — 
laid up for all those who love the appearing of Christ” 
Jesus the righteous Judge. May more of our deat 
young Friends, to whom she has so often and so fer 
vently spoken of the unsearchable riches of Christ, aod 
the unalterable terms of salvation, be willing to take mp” 
the cross and follow in the Sotseee of His companions; — 
that so there may be a successidn of standard-bearets 
raised up from among the children of this people. 


~—enen 
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